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81) is antiquated. The insertion twice of the same figure of the mam- 
moth carved in ivory from Pfedmost, first as a piece of Aurignacian 
sculpture (fig. 201), and then as representing Solutrean art (fig. 229), 
is apparently due to an oversight. Figure 168 A, representing a mural 
engraving of the head of a hind, is from Castillo instead of Altamira. 
Throughout the book the author's unusual breadth of vision is evi- 
dent; his power to hold the reader's attention is nowhere relaxed. 
The new edition of Ancient Hunters is perhaps the best work in Eng- 
lish covering this particular field. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

Prehistoric Man and his Story. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., 

B.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. (London: Seeley, Service, 

and Company. 1915. Pp. xvi, 398.) 

This is the second book by a British author on the general subject 
of prehistoric man to appear in 1915. The present volume however 
differs so widely from the one by Sollas that there is room for both. 
Besides, the work by Elliot includes chapters on the neolithic period, 
and the age of metals. Both agree in devoting much space to a com- 
parison between prehistoric archaeology and the ethnology of living 
primitive races. 

In the initial chapter, on the preparation of the earth, it is pointed 
out that remains of lemurs have been found in the Eocene of North 
America and Europe, and the question is raised whether a " generalized 
lemur-monkey-man " could have lived at the time. If so he could have 
wandered all over the northern hemisphere from San Francisco to New 
Jersey, also from England to Japan. The climate was warm but not 
oppressively hot. As to food, the land would have been considered a 
paradise by any living primitive race. The Miocene descendants of 
the common Eocene ancestor would have had to contend with car- 
nivorous animals. 

A discussion of "Homosimius precursor" naturally leads to the 
question of eoliths. These are flints of various ages which "have 
certainly been struck or chipped in an unusual way". While it is still 
not possible to say whether (or not) they were utilized by man, the 
author believes the evidence in favor of the artifact nature of some 
of the eoliths is more weighty than that to the contrary. 

The next three chapters are devoted to missing links, the human 
body, and the limit of humanity. As one might expect, comparison of 
the brains of apes and men shows considerable differences; on the 
whole, however, the general likeness is more striking than the con- 
trasts. The differences between man and his Pliocene ancestor are 
"clearly in brain rather than in eyesight or manual dexterity". 

The author is a monogenist and also adheres to the orthodox belief 
that the Old World was the first home of man. There man invented 
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his first tools and became acquainted with the use of fire. How were 
the first grass and forest fires produced ; by a flash of lightning or a 
lava flow ? Perhaps ! but this cannot have been a common origin, for 
the lightning is usually followed by heavy rain. Early man would 
flee from volcanic eruptions, and run to some secluded spot during a 
thunderstorm. Neither occasion would be suitable for first experi- 
ments in the use and control of fire. Theobald states that forests in 
southern India are often set on fire through friction produced by one 
bamboo branch rubbing against another. It is likewise known that 
the Negritos of Zambales still make fire by rubbing one bamboo across 
a nick in another. This was probably the first method employed by early 
man in the production of fire. The discovery of how to make fire came 
early and; like the advent of the tool-using habit in general, had a 
profound influence on the subsequent fortunes of mankind. How long 
ago these momentous steps were taken is not definitely known. The 
author thinks it might have been as far back as Pliocene times. 

The rather short chapter on the glacial epochs is supplemented by a 
chronological table, from which it is seen that Elliot differs widely from 
Sollas. He accepts the Penck system of four glacial epochs with alter- 
nating warm episodes and would place the first known Europeans, 
" Eoanthropus dawsoni " and " Homo heidelbergensis ", in the first of 
these interglacial epochs, viz., the Giinz-Mindel (Penck and also Ober- 
maier would place them in the second). The Chellean, the first cul- 
tural epoch, eoliths excepted, is for the author synchronous with the 
second or Mindel-Riss interglacial epoch. In this he agrees with Penck 
and Geikie; but differs from Obermaier and Sollas, who believe that 
the Chellean belongs to the third interglacial epoch (Riss-Wurm). 
The differences of opinion appear still more pronounced when the at- 
tempt is made to express length of time in terms of years. For Sollas 
the Chellean epoch closed only about 27,000 years ago. This same 
lapse of time the author would estimate at more than 150,000 years. 

In discussing the races subsequent to that of Neandertal, the author's 
statements are open to the possibility of confusing the reader. On page 
121 he states that the " Aurignacians seem to have lived on in Europe 
through the Wurm Ice Age, becoming in course of time the Magda- 
lenians (or race of Cro-Magnon) ". On page 163 he likewise speaks of 
the Cro-Magnon people as Magdalenian (" Madeleinian "). But on the 
following page one reads : " Yet the Aurignacians, or men of Cro- 
Magnon, were a primitive people ", etc. Again on page 177 the race 
of Cro-Magnon is called Aurignacian. 

In that part of the book devoted to palaeolithic man, the use of 
such titles for chapter headings as " The First Herdsmen " and " The 
First Harvest " might lead the unwary to suppose that the domestication 
of animals and plants was a palaeolithic achievement. The author does 
not think there is a " single palaeolithic engraving of any of the cat 
tribe ". Such engravings are rare but they are not unknown. On 
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page 297 one is led to infer that the 840 basketry patterns of the Pomo 
Indians of California are prehistoric. 

Letters, numbers, weights, etc., come in for interesting treatment, 
the conclusion being that not only the cup-and-ring marks but also 
a whole series of letters, number-signs, and others were handed on from 
the palaeolithic to their neolithic successors; and that perhaps it is to 
the palaeolithic period that we have to look for the origin of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Of the twenty-four plates, ten are from Rutot's reconstructions of 
early races; and twenty-two of the thirty-eight text-figures are from 
Childhood of Man by Frobenius. Useful references and foot-notes are 
assembled at the end of each chapter. The author has read widely and 
travelled extensively. The transmission of his experiences is aided by 
a luminous imagination. If he has a fault it lies in a too-ready ap- 
parent acceptance of data, the value of which is still in the realm of 
the uncertain. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

Palaeography and the Practical Study of Court Hands. By Hilary 
Jenkinson, F.S.A., of the Public Record Office, F. W. Mait- 
land Memorial Lecturer, University of Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 1915. Pp.37.) 

This paper, read before the International Historical Congress of 
1912, seeks " not so much to communicate the result of research as to 
put forward a profession of faith ". Its thesis is that for the study of 
English public records what is needed is chiefly the history of "public 
administration in all its branches and its most minute details". It is 
not even true that we want such students " preliminarily trained in 
Diplomatique in the sense in which that highly organized science is 
usually understood ; and though a previous study of facsimiles may save 
them much time, it is equally untrue that we want them trained in 
scientific Palaeography". The justification for this contention the 
author finds in the early and quite extraordinary development of cen- 
tralized administrative organization in England, resulting in the crea- 
tion and preservation of a unique body of official records in which ac- 
tual originals play a relatively small part, and in the decipherment and 
criticism of which a knowledge of administrative processes is the prime 
essential. The great majority of these records date themselves, while 
the large number of scribes who worked on those of any given period 
offers an obstacle to accurate dating by creating a great variety of 
" unknown " hands. To illustrate these palaeographical difficulties thir- 
teen facsimiles are given, two of which are skillful forgeries of char- 
ters of Henry II., while the others, all relating to the assessment of a 
fifteenth within a small area of Lincolnshire in 1225, show a remark- 



